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Sociological Gamesmanship in the Professorial 


Role-Set of the Ultramultiversity” 
Otto N. LarsEn | 


University of Washington 


The Presidential Address is a vehicle for 
a journey into all kinds of after-dinner in- 
terests. The State of Sociology has been 
assessed several times over the past 40 years 
by Presidents of this Association. Each time 
we have somehow managed to rise phoenix- 
like from the ashes of the analysis. It has 
also been a persistent practice for presidents 
to identify the salient concern of the dis- 
cipline. Thus at our first meeting in 1930, 
President Bogardus reflected on “The Tools 
in Sociology.” At our meeting last year, 
President Gibbs discussed “The Issue in 
Sociology.” 

Since such fundamentals have been cared 
for, I feel at liberty to seek a salient concern 
elsewhere. Thus the setting for this analysis 
is that organization whose complexities are 
tapped in the term, “Ultramultiversity”—a 
natural extension of what Clark Kerr, in an 
earlier and more pastoral day, once char- 
acterized as an aggregation of schools, de- 
partments, centers, and institutes held to- 
gether only by the plumbing. Today we are 
more apt to be enmeshed, if not bound to- 
gether, by computer tapes, by the engulfing 
flames of student protest, or by the encircling 
forces of police on campus. 

Indeed, the current unrest on campus has 
something to do with my choice of topics. 
High on the agenda of most societies today 
is the question of the future of colleges and 
universities. As we listen to student acti- 
vists, our colleges and universities are link- 
ed to everything they dislike about modern 
society: “suppressive” regulations, indiffer- 
ence to moral and esthetic values, complic- 
ity with a self-serving external establish- 
ment, and preoccupations which exclude 
overall purpose or meaning to life. 


* Presidential Address, delivered at the Annual 
Meetings of the Pacific Sociological Association, 
Seattle, Washington, April 1969. 
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These indictments sting. All the more so 
because, traditionally, professors have held 
that colleges and universities are both 
guardians of individual freedom and evi- 
dence of the liberating belief that disinter- 
ested investigation leads to the solution of 
problems. Far from seeing institutions of 
higher learning as collaborating with vested 
interests, professors have gone along believ- 
ing themselves to be among the most sig- 
nificant critics of society. 

Ingrained in both of these attitudes is a 
self-righteousness that today does not foster 
a climate conducive either for learning or 
for action. If the radical dissenters are self- 
satisfied about their moral commitments, 
we professors may be smug about our ap- 
proach—which could be dangerously close 
to a detachment from vital human concerns. 

On the assumption, then, that we are role 
“making” in our detachment more than role 
“taking” by real involvement, it is impor- 
tant to examine our professorial role-sets. 
By so doing, we may find time to participate 
in the changes that sweep about us in ways 
that will permit us to help shape these revo- 
lutionary forces. 

Specifically, let us consider some adapta- 
tions that many of us might make as (a) 
Scientific Researchers, (6) Authors of arti- 
cles and textbooks, and (c) Expert Con- 
sultants. Unfortunately, my time and your 
patience will not permit an analysis of what 
we do with our remaining time. This means 
we must overlook such roles as Committee 
Members, Academic Administrators, Asso- 
ciation Politicians, and Salary Negotiators. 
Fortunately, there are techniques and prin- 
ciples common to all basic professorial 
activities. In reviewing these, there is a risk. 
As was once suggested (Borgatta, 1954), 
the risk is that “occasionally man has seen 
himself in a mirror, and not recognizing 
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himself, has criticized himself before he 
understood what he was doing.” 


APPROACH 


To give this effort a semblance of the- 
oretical respectability, my analysis will 
draw inspiration, as well as take words, 
from a former colleague, Dr. James B. Tay- 
lor of the Menninger Foundation, who in a 
moment of blinding brilliance prepared an 
unpublished paper entitled, “Towards an 
Incipient Microtheory of Sociological One- 
Upmanship in the Consultative Conference 
Setting” (1968). In short, I shall be guided 
by gamesmanship theories. 

Taylor asserts that the general theory of 
Gamesmanship has entered sociology 
through the extensive writings of Erving 
Goffman. In my judgment, this is something 
of an overstatement. But surely we should 
credit Goffman with sensitizing us to cer- 
tain possibilities. For example, in a recent 
book, Goffman (1967) implores us to de- 
velop a “sociology of occasions,” one where 
“a psychology is necessarily involved, but 
one stripped and cramped to suit the socio- 
logical study of conversation, track meets, 
banquets, jury trials, and street loitering 
[pp. 2-3].”” While this is an impressive in- 
ventory, it falls short of calling for a soci- 
ology of sociological occasions. Without 
this, we are left with sparse knowledge of 
our own transactions. This is a self-gap of 
alarming proportions. 

y, you may ask, is this the propitious 
moment for striking out for an inward look 
at ourselves? Taylor (1968) provides a 
gamesman’s answer: 


At a time when investigations of larger so- 
cial processes are increasingly inhibited 
by political, ethical, and legal complica- 
tions (e.g., Project Camelot) we cannot 
but be grateful for a field of study which 
requires no contact at all with the larger 
society. The possibilities here are truly un- 
limited, since we can study not only the 
sociology of sociology, but also the sociol- 
ogy of students of sociology, and hence, in 
infinite progression, proceed to the study 
of the students of the students... of soci- 
ology. In so expanding our field we may 
take courage from the dictum of a sister 
discipline, in which the motto ‘Physician 


heal thyself’ often has been taken as a 
mandate to heal no one else—at least with- 
out a thumping fee [pp. 8-9]. 


So we see that the challenge is great, the 
time is now, and the means are at hand to 
span 40 years of Presidential wisdom by 
turning our tools of observation to the issue 
of the role of the observer. Before proceed- 
ing, certain concepts must be clarified. In 
defining our terms, we need not adopt the 
vitalistic stance of my esteemed and natural- 
istic colleague, Professor William R. Cat- 
ton, Jr., who once stated that while he could 
not define “Gamesmanship,” he knew it 
when he felt it. 


DEFINITIONS 


The brilliant English scholar, Professor 
Stephen Potter, was the first to my knowl- 
edge to give an empirical account of Games- 
manship and to reflect on the philosophy 
and tactics of how to achieve a “‘state of 
One-Upness.” His observation (Potter, 
1950) that “It is the ordinary, simple every- 
day things of life, wherein each one of us 
can, by ploy or gambit, most naturally gain 
the advantage [p. xv],” is inconsistent with 
the sociological position that connectedness 
is the emphatic element in a systemic ori- 
entation. Moreover, Potter oversimplifies 
the conceptualization in responding to the 
question, “What does lifemanship mean?” 
Here he relies on one of the unpublished 
notebooks of Rilke from which he takes as 
his answer the unpublished phrase, “. . . if 
you're not one up (Blitzleisch) yow’re... 
one down (Rotzleisch) [p. xiv].” Despite 
its possible linkage with the works of Max 
Weber, and its implication of a crisp calcu- 
lus, this definition simply won’t do. 

What, for us, are the essential sociologi- 
cal features of “lifemanship” and “one- 
upmanship”? As employed in our profes- 
sorial role-set, these adaptive mechanisms 
refer to any technique for self-presentation 
which enhances the status of self relative to 
the status of other. Furthermore, this must 
involve a minimum of backstage resource 
deployment and cannot produce a disrup- 
tion of normative structures that is likely to 
evoke negative sanctions. 

What, then, is a ploy? Whereas in Game 
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Theory the concrete occasion is called a 
play, in Gamesmanship it is called a ploy. A 
ploy is a discernable event-sequence which 
serves as a subunit in a lifesmanship epi- 
sode, as judged either by self or by other 
members of the role-set. These definitions 
are advanced in the interests of conceptual 
clarity, and because they are scientific. 


THE RESEARCH ROLE 


To devote first attention to our research 
role is itself a ploy. It is one that we all have 
learned to exercise. It counters the incessant 
demands of undergraduates for conferences. 
It is used against department chairman in 
confrontations over teaching loads. It is 
effective when directed toward wives who 
want us to paint the porch, or toward chil- 
dren who want to be taken to their ballet 
recital. We even use it as an excuse for not 
playing golf. Who among us has not found 
refuge in a mountainous backlog of undi- 
gested journal articles, uncoded question- 
naires, unanalyzed computer readouts, or 
overdue reports? 

To ploy effectively in the research role, it 
has become necessary to expand our reper- 
toire of gambits. As George Sarton, the 
great historian of science, once said, “‘Sci- 
ence is progressive... ; artis... eternal.” 
This mode of citation itself is a ploy of the 
Type-II Order, one that is especially in 
vogue in certain sociology departments on 
the East Coast. Some cynics refer to it as 
the “Pompous Ploy.” It is more discreetly 
termed the “Learned Hedge.” 

Research is pregnant with possibilities 
for the practice of Gamesmanship. Research 
today must appear to be relevant to con- 
temporary issues. Yet, as we were reminded 
in a recent article in The American Sociolo- 
gist (Molotch, 1969:50-51), one must avoid 
applied sociology of the “sell-out’’ sort. 
Accordingly, a large number of relevance 
ploys have surfaced recently. Key phrases 
such as “power structure,” “population ex- 
plosion,” “identity crises,” “generation 
gap,” “non-negotiable demands,” “middle- 
class morality,” “violence,” and “pornog- 
raphy” signal the emergence of a relevance 
ploy on substantive matters. With methodo- 
logical concerns, such vintage phrases as 
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“panel studies” and “focused interviews” 
have been joined by exotic developments in 
“ethnomethodology,” “path analysis,” and 
“labeling theory” to connote an impending 
state of one-upness. 


Early in every research effort, funds must 
be secured. The summit of fundsmanship is 
revealed in a series of interviews in Science 
magazine (D. S. Greenberg, 1965:29-30; 
1966:1201; 1966:1424-1425) with Dr. 
Grant Swinger, Director of the Break- 
through Institute and Chairman of the 
Board of the Center for the Absorption of 
Federal Funds. These agencies, operating 
under the motto, “As Long As You’re Up, 
Get Me a Grant,” have been notably success- 
ful in meeting the demands for relevance. 
They constitute a consortium of institutions 
for the purpose of surveying preliminary 
steps toward a fresh look at some of the 
more vexing problems of research, educa- 
tion, and society. 


Already they are on the verge of funding 
breakthroughs for projects on (a) how to 
utilize the sonic boom as a metropolitan 
area alarm clock system, (6) how to con- 
struct a Transcontinental Linear Acceler- 
ator that would commence in Berkeley and 
terminate in Cambridge and thus pass 
through at least 12 states garnering the sup- 
port of 24 senators and about 100 congress- 
man, and (c) how to do nutritional studies 
that would convert any waste product into 
edible foodstuffs, with virtually all of the 


original flavor removed. 


More impressive, and more relevant, for 
our interests, was their response when Pres- 
ident Johnson challenged the nation “to 
teach an animal to speak in this decade.” 
Preliminary exploration into such questions 
as “Which animal?” and “What should the 
animal be taught to say?” revealed a re- 
search task of great magnitude. It clearly 
called for an interdisciplinary approach, 
and for locating the effort in a new adminis- 
trative structure to be called the National 
Animal Speech Agency, or NASA. It also 
should be noted that Dr. Swinger’s organi- 
zation has managed to resolve the ancient 
conflict between teaching and research. Ba- 
sically, they do neither. They confer, they 
comment on each other’s past papers, and 
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they travel a good deal. Sociologists will 
recognize these acts as ploys of the Type-I 
Order, relevant far beyond the dimension 
of relevance. 

After research has been funded, a whole 
new galaxy of opportunities arise. I would 
like to touch briefly on two relatively neg- 
lected aspects. These are matters of situs 
and style. As you know, the majority of 
studies of occupational structure have been 
concerned with vertical, or stratification 
aspects. To be concerned with situs, how- 
ever, means that we must employ a horizon- 
tal dimension involving a classification of 
situses consisting of equally valued func- 
tional categories (Morris and Murphy, 
1959 :231-239). Thus, for present purposes, 
we may look at the occupation of the re- 
searcher in two such categories: the mobile 
professor and the stationary professor. It is 
the use of ploys that places vertical strain 
on these basic horizontal structures. 


The typing of professors by time in loca- 
tion is by now an advanced art. While some 
savants resist the lure of distant ivy, others 
have become adept in manipulating and 
using the calls from other campuses. Indeed, 
a few professors with good sociometric 
linkages have become skilled under-the- 
counter brokers for arranging inter-campus 
traffic. One of the results of this flow is to 
heighten and sharpen the exchange of ploys 
between the locals and the cosmopolitans, 
or, as they like to allude to each other, be- 
tween the academic barnacles (Weinstock, 
1965:13) and the academic butterflies (Mc- 
Neal, 1964:26). 


The barnacles, enamored as they are of 
all concepts positively related to fixedness, 
try to achieve one-upness over their peripa- 
tetic counterparts by taking every oppor- 
tunity to note the departure of their mobile 
colleagues, not only from the campus, but 
also from the values of stability, loyalty, 
and local participation. The academic bar- 
nacle is the object of considerable adminis- 
trative ambivalence. On the one hand, de- 
partmental chairmen need not concern 
themselves about mass desertions while they 
entice butterflies toward their nets with 
exotic nectars; on the other hand, chairmen 
frequently find that numerous academic 
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barnacles impede the progress of their 
otherwise sleek vessels. Barnacles frustrate 
administrative scraping because their shells 
are composed of tradition, seniority, and 
contacts in high places. Faced with such 
formidable defenses, chairmen can only 
rely upon the processes of attrition. 


The butterflies delight in twitting the bar- 
nacles by remarking on their lack of motion 
toward course innovations, new colleagues, 
new department chairmen, and particularly, 
new locations. It is problematic whether the 
movement of the butterfles or the stability 
of the barnacles has contributed most to 
student unrest and the surge of student par- 
ticipation in departmental affairs. 

It is important to recognize that both 
barnacles and butterflies must, of necessity, 
do research. Each will acknowledge that 
something good can be said about the other 
in this regard. If nothing else, they tend to 
use each other’s work as good examples of 
bad research. This, of course, is the old 
familiar Up-the-Down-Pecking-Order ploy. 

Having briefly noted the curious matter 
of situs, there still remains the more difficult 
matter of characterizing features of research 
style. It is by style, more than through the 
selection of problems or the application of 
techniques, that sociologists reflect the sub- 
tleties of lifesmanship in research. The 
sophisticated style that I am talking about 
seeps into sociology in many ways. One has 
but to recall the salty letters-to-the-editor by 
a George Lundberg, the witty columns of a 
Read Bain, the bite in the book reviews of 
an Ellsworth Faris, or the elan of a Robert 
Merton as he beckons us On the Shoulders 
of Giants. But lest we overlook some worthy 
brethren from the ranks of sociology, let us 
reactivate the “Learned Hedge” and turn to 
the field of biochemistry to find the essence 
of our point. 

Consider the research styles of two emi- 
nent scientists, Otto Warburg and Albert 
Szent-Gyérgyi. In a recent book (Hardin, 
1966), each was given an opportunity to 
reminisce on their life’s work. Warburg 
could come up with only one page of per- 
sonal revelation, and that mostly a mere list- 
ing of dates and places. He summarized his 
approach to scientific problems by saying 
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that “solutions usually have to be forced by 
carrying out innumerable experiments with- 
out much critical hesitation.” Warburg 
characteristically gave his piece the stark 
title, “Experiments with Biochemistry.” In 
sharp contrast, Szent-Gyorgyi called his ac- 
count, “Lost in the Twentieth Century.” He 
said, “‘I make the wildest theories, connect- 
ing up the test tube reaction with the broad- 
est philosophical ideas, but spend most of 
my time in a laboratory, playing with living 
matter, keeping my eyes open, observing 
and pursuing the smallest detail [p. 1209].” 

Thus, where one researcher forces, 
another one plays; but, and this is impor- 
tant, they both produce. This suggests, I 
propose, that there is no necessary relation- 
ship between temperament and success in a 
chosen line of work. The contrast in style 
apparently doesn’t explain much; but it 
does permit us to emphasize that a penalty 
on productivity need not be the price we 
pay for play. 

To be sure, there may be other costs. 
Many of the more sobersided colleagues of 
Szent-Gyoérgyi found it hard to live with the 
gay and witty Hungarian. When he dis- 
covered ascorbic acid, he proposed to name 
it “ignose’”—ose for sugar, and ign—for “I 
don’t know.” When a prim colleague ob- 
jected, Szent-Gy6rgyi countered, “How 
about Godnose?” He finally had to settle for 
“hexuronic acid.” For the present, so much 
for researchmanship.! Now let us turn to a 
related facet of our professorial role-set, the 
matter of authoring articles and books. 


THE AUTHOR ROLE 


Professors of sociology must, by and 
large, put research to print, whether they 
like it or not. The pressure to publish is real. 
The skill to do so is variable. For some, it 
is an onerous task; for others, ink runs in 
their veins. Only occasionally do we find an 
institution that minimizes the pressure for 
continuous publication. Take, for example, 
a report in the Library Journal (Bauer, 
1966:2774-2776) on Browser College. 
Browser College builds strength on its great- 

1 Other aspects of the research process, consist- 
ent with the spirit of this presentation, are treated 


in Schuessler (1966), Miller (1962), and Bak 
(1966). 
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est weakness: a lackluster faculty. To offset 
the dearth of renowned professors in resi- 
dence, the college treats all famous authors 
in their library as Browser savants. 

In building strength through weakness, 
Browser College transfigures the debased 
cliche, “Publish or Perish,” into “Publish 
and Cherish.” William Shakespeare might 
have perished had he never published, but 
he did publish and therefore persists as the 
greatest teacher of the English-speaking 
world and he is a member of the Browser 
faculty. Jesus neither published nor perish- 
ed, but His trusted disciples served as will- 
ing and faithful reporters. His teachings are 
therefore available to great and small, en- 
shrined in The New Testament, also avail- 
able in the Browser library. 

As sociologists seek immortality, or 
points through print, they confront a tempt- 
ing array of upmanship opportunities. In- 
deed, one doesn’t have to be an author to 
gain some of the advantages of the role. One 
merely has to have a contract with a lean 
and hungry publisher to be able to list, as 
forthcoming, a new item on the Vita, to 
draw some advance royalties, or to get spe- 
cial invitations designating the secret hotel 
room where the publisher’s libations will 
be dispensed. 

But let us consider the makeup of the 
manuscript itself. The standard opening 
ploy in many of our journal articles calls 
attention, through copious footnotes, to how 
the literature abounds with studies that have 
neglected what this article will now take up. 
After some initial skirmishing with pro- 
cedures, a full statement of positive findings 
appears, only to be followed by circumlocu- 
tions masking a network of hesitations, 
reservations, and downright doubts about 
the validity and reliability of the whole 
enterprise. | 

For experimental studies, these doubts 
can be codified under a series of principles 
which have come to be known as Finagle’s 
Laws. These include: 


First Law: If anything can go wrong 
with an experiment, it will. 


Second Law: No matter what the result, 
it can easily be explained. 
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Third Law: No matter what the result, 
there is always someone to misin- 
terpret it. 


These laws are supplemented by Finagle’s 
Rules, as follows: 


Rule One: Experiments must be repli- 
cable; that is, they should all fail in 
the same way. 


Rule Two: Data are always useful. 
They indicate that you have been 
working. 


Rule Three: Do not believe in miracles. 
Just rely on them. 


My own experience with content analysis 
produces another insight. A systematic 
check of 73 leading sociology journals, from 
the date of their first publication to the 
present, indicated that not once did any of 
the 308,493 articles published ever conclude 
with a statement reading: “The data of this 
study clearly show that no further research 
on this topic is suggested, required, or war- 
ranted.” Surely the absence of such a con- 
clusion opens new ground for the aspiring 
Gamesman. 

This is not to imply that sociologists lack 
humility about their work. Indeed, we have 
pioneered in the use of the Humble Hedge. 
The Humble Hedge is a gambit whereby we 
qualify our meaning into nothingness while 
seeking to be objective. The general strategy 
follows this simple rule: always convey 
doubts about your statements (Minnesota 
Medicine, 1966). Use hedge verbs such as 
indicate, suggest, appear to be, may, and 
might. Depend upon these nouns: specula- 
tion, conjecture, and construct. 

Hedges can be classified as first, second, 
and third order, or single, double, and triple- 
barreled. The quadribarreled hedge is 
clumsy and should be avoided. Take the fol- 
lowing statement for example: “Speculation 
about etiological factors might possibly sug- 
gest that previous investigators may have 
been wrong.” The sentence could be reduced 
to a third-order hedge with only a slight 
loss of ambiguity. 

When a manuscript finally is polished, 
the question arises, what publisher, or 
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which journal, should be blessed with pub- 
lication rights? Until recently, authors have 
had to fend for themselves to find an outlet. 
Lately, however, in the case of journal arti- 
cles, new rating services have appeared to 
guide the decision. 

For example, an article in a recent issue 
of The American Sociologist (Knudsen- 
Vaughan, 1969) came up with the following 
system of publication weights: “. . . it was 
assumed that two research notes in the ASR 
or two articles in Social Forces were the 
equivalent of one substantive article in the 
ASR. An article in the AJS was assigned 
two-thirds the value of an ASR article. For 
books, a theoretical or research monograph 
reviewed in the ASR was counted as the 
equivalent of three ASR articles, a textbook 
as one and one-half articles, and an edited 
collection as the equivalent of one article in 
the ASR [p. 15].” 

It is too early to know what the impact 
of this rating system will be on the flow of 
manuscripts. However, I suspect that there 
is bound to be a little less mail going into 
Chapel Hill and Chicago, and a great deal 
more flowing into Bloomington, Indiana. I 
also suspect that a flow of letters is headed 
toward The American Sociologist. One of 
them might take as its theme a chapter 
heading from one of Pitirim Sorokin’s 
books (1941) entitled: “Tragic Dualism, 
Chaotic Syncretism, Quantitative Colossal- 
ism, and Diminishing Creativeness of the 
Contemporary Sensate Culture.” But hap- 
pily, almost any publication leads to the 
researcher being defined as an “expert.” Let 
us now consider some key features of this 
role. 


THE EXPERT ROLE 


As publications gain visibility, the calls 
begin to come in to seek the services of the 
sociologist as a specialist in pantology. A 
minor publication can lead to a local con- 
sultantship with the PTA or the Pollution 
Control Board. A major publication—one 
that achieves that status by becoming a re- 
print in the Bobbs-Merrill series, or by get- 
ting popularized in T’rans-actton—can merit 
services as a “Visiting Scientist” for the 
ASA, or even a call to a commission in 
Washington. 
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One call escalates into others. A confer- 
ence - seminar - colloquia - symposia-review 
panel circuit emerges as colleagues inform- 
ally build networks of mutual aid and sup- 
port. So interlaced have privileges become 
among and between professors, government 
bureaucrats, and foundation executives, that 
one almost feels the urge to warn, in classic 
presidential style, of a new peril not unlike 
that posed by the Military-Industrial Com- 
plex. 

However, our present focus is much more 
modest. I want only to deal with a special 
assemblage of the articulate: that small, 
scholarly conference, typically convened for 
a few days off-campus in some grove at 
Santa Barbara, the Catskills, Palo Alto, or 
Aspen, for the purpose of forging a break- 
through. It is nonetheless true that such a 
conference is threatening for the one-ups- 
man. Clear role-expectations are lacking. 
Since the sessions are held in out-of-the-way 
places, interaction is intense. There is no 
physical escape. 

Participants must validate their expertise 
in a context of considerable ambiguity. 
Topics are general, but the participants are 
specialists. Since each expert feels compell- 
ed to contribute, there is a frantic search for 
hooks to hang their ideas on. There is sift- 
ing and sorting of credentials as each par- 
ticipant seeks to employ status symbols 
from his past experience or present position 
as current exchange. 


Professors from the ultramultiversity 
come to such a conference with certain ad- 
vantages. There, faithful service on commit- 
tees, particularly those dealing with disci- 
pline, curriculum, tenure, public exercises, 
dormitory rules, intramural athletics, and 
the founding of Black-Studies Programs, 
affords them good training in the tactics 
appropriate for the ad hoc advancement of 
knowledge. Service on such committees also 
forms a physical posture that can tolerate 
the torment of being seated for many hours 
in a leatherette chair. 


Any topic will do for a conference. But 
something with the flavor of international 
development is ideal. Occasionally, some- 
one will launch a conference on Ethno- 
methodology or Sociolinquistics. Meetings 
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of this sort are likely to be held on-campus 
in some mid-western site. 

The small, scholarly conference has latent 
functions. The coordinator may wish to ex- 
pand the contact of his home institution 
with the wider world of scholarship. Or, 
more colloquially, ““He’s looking for another 
job” (Taylor, 1968:2). The latent function 
that is most likely to be manifest is that the 
coordinator is using up the last funds of a 
grant before it terminates. Or, to borrow a 
phrase from Secord and Backman (1964: 
519), “Where there is an imbalance of role 
rights and obligations, processes arise to 
establish a more equitable balance.” 

To organize such a conference requires 
skill. In the modal dyadic transaction, the 
coordinator first communicates with high 
status professionals. Typically, he finds that 
some have died since their last publication, 
others are on sabbatical, while still others 
are busy at other conferences. As a last 
resort, the coordinator may have to invite 
an Assistant Professor from Browser Col- 
lege. 

As the conference gets under way, the 
gates to Gamesmanship are thrown com- 
pletely open. Two illustrations will suffice. 
First, the Heart-of-the-Matter ploy. This is 
signaled by a statement like, “I think we 
really have to deal with one truly basic issue 
here.” When the sociologist uses this ploy, 
he reduces his anxiety about why he is 
there, and he introduces his own work, 
which can then be expounded at length. 
This ploy is especially useful when the work 
in question is, at best, tangential to the 
topic. 

As variants, the following phrases can be 
used: “Of course you may be right, but isn’t 
that an a-theoretical approach? Or, “You 
seem to be taking a reductionist position.” 
Since these sociological barbs impinge on 
affective states, they are essentially unan- 
swerable. As with all such ploys, there 
should be a due regard for timing. But one- 
upmanship is not successful if it results in 


physical assault (Taylor, 1968:3). 

Perhaps more successful in the long-run 
is what has come to be known as the Amiable 
Ignorance ploy. This can be exercised at the 
conference table, but is perhaps best re- 
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served to fill in gaps during the cocktail 
hour. Here the strategy follows one simple 
rule: Never appear to know anything, at all, 
about the other fellow’s home institution, or 
the graduate department from which he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. 

Various phrases may convey this ignor- 
ance. For example, a low-level entry is 
achieved by inquiring, “Am I right in think- 
ing that you are still working on your doc- 
torate?” Or, one might ask, “Just who is 
on your faculty now?” Inquiries also can 
be made about whether the institution is a 
state college or church supported, what size 
computer it has, or whether touring theater 
companies ever stop there. 

By the sheer force of Amiable Ignorance, 
the expert conveys clearly that he has never 
heard of the school, that he never expects 
to hear of it again, and is still not certain 
where it is located. Yet, by maintaining a 
friendly and sympathetic air, bordering at 
times on gemeinschaft, he can produce in 
the listener a simultaneous feeling that (a) 
the expert is a thoroughly nice fellow, and 
(6) a concession that his own credentials 
actually should not be taken seriously. The 
resulting dissonance can result in phenom- 
ena similar to those observed by Bettelheim 
in the German concentration camps (Tay- 


lor, 1968:5). 


BEING AND APPEARING RELEVANT 


Everything said thus far pertains mainly 
to the expert role enacted by individual pro- 
fessors. But there are also untapped oppor- 
tunities for Collective Gamesmanship, let us 
say by the American Sociological Associa- 
tion. This thought is spurred by the ques- 
tion, ‘“What’s in a name?” and anchored to 
the notion that “There is more than we have 
utilized thus far.” 

As a scientific discipline, sociology con- 
fronts mounting pressure not only to be 
relevant but to appear relevant. According- 
ly, I suggest that our associations see to it 
that a number of special commissions be 
formed to prepare reports to prove that we 
can be both. Let our appointing agents form 
these commissions using the following two 
guidelines: (a) Assume that any bona fide 
member of a sociological association is 
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qualified to work on any one of these com- 
missions, and (b) Select the members of 
the commissions, therefore, not by the pres- 
ent political, status, geographical, or racial 
criteria, but by the relevance of their names 
for the task at hand. 

By following guideline “a,” we insure 
competence for the task of generating docu- 
ments showing that sociology is relevant; 
by following guideline “b” we insure that a 
symbol will be present to make sociology 
appear relevant. This is the kind of dual 
assurance that the public demands today. 

You are aware, of course, that even though 
a commission has an official title, it tends 
to take the name of the chairman in public 
discourse. For example, the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Civil Disorders 
(“NACOD”), which dealt with problems of 
urban riots, issued what come to be known 
as the “Kerner Report.” But they didn’t fol- 
low guideline “b.” To illustrate the opera- 
tion of guideline “bd,” let us take some 
obvious problem areas and suggest some 
possible appointees from sociology to new 
public commissions. 

Suppose that the national concern over 
“hippies” and “yippies” led to the founding 
of a Commission on Subculture of Teen- 
agers (“COST”). How might we sociolo- 
gists respond under guideline “b”? We 
might recommend that they appoint some- 
one like Herbert Simon and Harold Gar- 
finkle as co-chairmen. They could then is- 
sue the Simon-Garfinkle Report. 


Or take the problem of pollution. Who 
should head up the Commission on Pollu- 
tion (“COP”)? Who but Arthur Stinch- 
combe and Neil Smelser? There is no limit 
to the possibilities for this collective ploy, 
one that would clearly mark sociology as 
appearing relevant in the public eye. Cer- 
tainly we could identify problems that 
would permit us to establish commissions 
for such combinations of sociologists as 
Leonard Cain and Theodore Abel, or Liston 
Pope and Talcott Parsons, or Carolyn Rose 
and Herbert Blumer, or Wilbert Moore and 
Lee Rainwater. And I can testify from first- 
hand knowledge that the Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography (“COP”) 
would anxiously await a report from such 
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distinguished sociologists as Warren Breed, 
Herbert Hyman, and Melvin Seeman. 

With this symbolic interactionist ap- 
proach to Collective Gamesmanship, I must 
now conclude. 


CONCLUSION 


From our professorial role-set, I have 
examined how some sociologists sometimes 
define and perform their roles as research- 
ers, authors, and expert consultants. The 
data from this review clearly show that no 
further research on this topic is suggested, 
required, or warranted. You may take com- 
fort from this conclusion. But can we take 
anything else from the foregoing analysis? 

Three years ago at our meeting in Van- 
couver, I forecast that 1971 would be “‘The 
Year Sociology Stood Still” (Larsen, 1966). 
That vision was projected from some dis- 
turbing trends in our professional life— 
trends that persist today with considerable 
cost to our scientific and intellectual activi- 
ties. However, what I did not sense then, 
but what I have tried to identify on this 
occasion, is the special capacity that sociol- 
ogists have for coping with their trials and 
thus turning the stress of their transactions 
into a confidence for survival. 

One question remains: What are the con- 
sequences of gamesmanship? At best, we 
might view gamesmanship as a character 
struggle; one where the individual profes- 
sor is concerned with achieving status goals 
while sustaining established norms. Ap- 
propriate as this might be for many inter- 
action contexts, one must be concerned with 
the abuse of our professional roles as re- 
searchers, authors, and experts. These roles 
are merely entries to the arena of action 
where the credibility of our claims will re- 
ceive their ultimate test. This is our moment 
of truth. Continued ploys tend to “cool out” 
or make safe the very situations that require 
a crystal moment of engagement, chance- 
taking, and moral sensibility. I have at- 
tempted to show that in the ultramultiversity 
a certain amount of flab, sham, and excess 
has been brought to our commitments. 
These must be reduced. 

When they are, energy could be devoted 
to innovations that liberate disciplined 
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imagination and enhance the quality and 
impact of our professional performance 
wherever it is directed, including even that 
unmentioned element of our professorial 
role-set that I have purposefully omitted: 
teaching. This role, now more than ever, 
means learning along with our students, so 
that calls to action may be linked to real 
problem-solving, not by exhortation or rhe- 
toric, but by identifying feasible alterna- 
tives, discovering key points of leverage, 
and by measuring efforts by actual results. 

A great deal is at stake in a redefinition 
of professorial roles. The very life of the 
university may hinge not on our capacities 
for “Gamesmanship,” as functional as these 
may be for the status wars within the disci- 
pline, but on a strategy of self-presentation 
that reduces such concerns, takes more 
risks, and presses toward greater human 
involvement. ; 

Involvement could take many forms. The 
essential one, as I see it, is for sociologists 
to bring what they know as researchers, 
authors, and experts to the arena of action 
for clear-cut tests of competence. Who else 
but sociologists are better equipped to pro- 
pose and assess means of building change 
into resistant human _ institutions—begin- 
ning with our own? 

When that is done, we will become con- 
fident that sociology is not standing still. 
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